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Variety ’s the very spice of life, 
That gives it all ‘ts flavour. CowPer. 
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BIOGRAPHY. | offered. It was essential he should know the 


From the Port Folio. | system of concession was abandoned. 
LIFE OF COMMODORE EDWARD PREBLE. Accordingly the commodore’ took a de- 
(Continued. ) cided course. He gave orders to his squa- 

Another act of hostility had been done at |) dron to bring in for examination all vessels 
Mogadore, by an order to detain all Ameri-|| belonging to the emperor and his subjects; 
can vessels, and the actual seizure of the |) despatched three vessels to cruise off Moga- 
brig Hannah of Salem, Joseph M. Williams |) dore, Salee and Zarach, and one off Tctuan, 
master. and entered the bay of Tangier at several 

The commodore was confirmed in the || times. 
propriety and benefit of a high tone and That the Tripolitans might not think they 
vigorous measures. Ife observes, in his com- || were forgotten, he despatched the Philadel- 
munications to the government, “ that sll}! phia and Vixen to lie before Tripoli. 
the Barbary powers, except Algiers, appear The consul, Simpson, made representa- 
to have a disposition to quarrel with us, un- } tions to the emperor, who was absent, before 
less we tamely submit to any propositions |! and after the arrival of commodore Preble, 
they may choose to make. Their demands || explaining our hostile movements. The an- 
will increase, and be such as our gov-| swers received were general, but showed 
ernment ought not to comply with.” | shat if he had authorised war, he was now 
« They send out their cruisers; if they |) prepared to disavow it; and if the orders for 
prove successful it is war, and we must! the capture and detention of American ves- 
purchase peace, suffering them to keep all |! sels had been the acts of his governor, given 
they have taken; and if they are unfortunate, || under a general discretion, he would refuse 
and we capture their cruisers before they || pis sanction. 
have taken any thing valuable, it is not war, The excessive bad weather obliged our 
although the orders for capturing are found || officer to keep harbour in Gibraltar several 
on board; and we must restore all.” This he || days. When this permitted, he was cruising, 
believed ought not, and need not be suffer-|| occasionally standing in to Tangier bay. On 
ed. It was equally disgraceful and impolitic 
for a nation, whose navigation and com- 
merce were second in the world, and whose 
resources of skill and courage are abundant, 

















company, in Tangier bay; the circular bat- 





might have peace on any terms they might| once to be nearer the town, until peace was 
picase to dictate. Under these impressions || concluded. He was joined in the afternoon 
he did not hesitate to use his discretion, | of the 6th by the frigates New-York and 
although specific instructions on this subject || John Adams. The ship was kept constantly 
were not given, and follow his own ideas of | cleared for action, and the men at quarters 
what expediency and honour required, tak- | night and day. On the 6th his majesty ar- 
ing a firm attitude towards: the agressor.' rived with a great body of troops, horse and 
This he would have done and risked the | foot, estimated at 5,000, who encamped on 
consequences, if he had been backed by no} the beach opposite the squadron. The con- 
force other than that of his peculiar squadron. | sular flag on shore indicating that the em- 
The consent of commodore Rogers to co- || peror had come and was in view of the ship, 
operate with the two frigates under his con- } the commodore was careful to order the 
trol, left no reom for question. Our officer | ship dressed and a salute of 21 guns, which 
believed the emperor of Morocco had long | was returned from the fort with an,equal 
meditated to make war when a pretext should | number, as was’ the salute of the other 1ri- 


be furnished, and a prospect of impunity | gates in the morning following. The consul 





the 5th of October, when his majesty was | 
expected, he anchored, with the Nautilus in | 











gave information that when the emperor’s 
minister arriyed the negotiation would be 
opened. 

A present (of bullocks, sheep and fowls) 
was ordered for the squadron, as a token of 
the emperor’s good will. 

On the 8th, the emperor with bis court 
and a large body of troops, visited the beach 
and batteries on the bay for the purpose of 
viewing the United States squadron, when 
the Constitution saluted again with 21 guns; 
a compliment with which the king and court, 
as the consul reported, were very much gra- 
tified. The present arriving at the same time, 
it was acknowledge by three guns, accord- 


_ing to Moorish custom. The Moorish cap- 
|tain of the port and several respectable 
| Moors, friends to the prisoners on board, 


| came off to see their friends. The following 
day the consul gave notice that the emperor 
had given an order under his hand and pri- 
vate seal, to the governor of Mogadore, for 
the release of the American brig detained 
at that plage, and that Monday was appointed 
for giving an audience to the commodore and 
consul. 

On the day assigned, the 11th, the com- 


, modore, accompanied by colone] Lear, Mr. 





tery at the town W. 45S. 1 miles distant. | 
to allow these barbarians to think they || Here he remained, only changing his ground | 








Morris, as secretary, and two midshipmen, 
landed at Tangier for the proposed audience. 
He believed there was no danger in landing; 
but he expressed his desire, that if he should 
be forcibly detained, the commanding officer 


release, or consider his personal safety; but 


| open a fire upon the town. They were usher- 


ed into the castle and the presence of the 
sovereign through a double file of guards. 
| The commodore at the entrance was request- 
|ed, according to Moorish custom in such 
| cases, to dispose of his side-arms. He said 
he must comply with the custom of his own 
country, and retain them, which was allowed. 
On coming into the imperial presence, our 
officer and consul were requested to advance 
near the emperor, with whom they conversed 
by an interpreter. He expressed much sor- 
row and regret that any differences had 
arisen, for he was at peace with the United 





on board would not enter into treaty for his: 
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States. He disavowed having given any hos- 
tile orders; said he would restore all Ameri- 
can vessels and property detained in conse- 
quence of any act of his governor’s, and re- 
new and confirm the treaty made with his 
father in 1786. The commodore and consul, 
on the part of the United States, promised 
that the yessels and property of the emperor 
should be restored, and the orders of cap- 
ture revoked. They proceded to an inter- 
view with the minister, where the details 
were settled. The mutual stipulations were 
forthwith executed, the Mirboka being ap- 
praised, with a view to the indemnification 
of the captors by our government. The com- 
modore received a formal ratification of the 
treaty of 1786, and a letter of friendship and 
peace to the president, signed by the em- 
peror. 

Thus by the happy union of prudence and 
energy, seconded by a competent force, we 
escaped war with a power, from his situation 
formidable, and placed our affairs with him 
in a better condition than before the variance. 

The commodore acknowledges his obli- 
gations to his coacjutors, observing, “ In the 
whole of this business I have advised with 
col. Lear, Mr. Simpson, and commodore 
Rogers. I am confident we have all been 
actuated by the same motive, the good of our 
country.” 

The commodore having nothing at pres- 
ent to fear from Morocco, was at liberty to 
direct his principal attention to Tripoli. The 
season, however, was too far advanced for 
active and permanent operations against the 
enemy. Yet this officer did not indulge him- 
self in repose, or suffer his forces to be idle. 
In cruising, where they necessarily at this 
time of year encountered a rough rea and 
tempestuous weather, in supplying convoy, 
and in maintaining the blockade of Tripoli, 
when practicable, the squadron was fully and 
arduously employed. It was apparent that 
the commodore aimed to do all that was pos- 
sible, and not merely what was convenient. 
_ The Philadelphia and Vixen had been or- 
dered to the coast of Tripoli. The commo- 
dore now formerly declared the blockade 
of that place, and sent notice of the fact to 
the ministers and consuls of the United 
States, to be communicated to the respective 
neutral powers. He found it expedient to go 
to Cadiz, in order to make up his comple- 
ment of men, and procure a few supplies not 
to be obtained at that time at Gibraltar. An 
unpleasant circumstance not expected, sel- 
dom before expericnced by our public ves- 
sels, and afterwards remedied by orders of 
lord Nelson, made him willing to shorten 
his stay at the last mentioned port. Several 
commanders of British ships of war lying 








there, insisted on retaining those deserters 
from the commodore’s squadron, who were 
believed to be British subjects. It was in- 
dispensable to the exercise of discipline, to 
be protected in his right to his own seamen. 
The refusal of this essential courtesy, in the 
present instance, was one reason of his fix- 
ing on Syracuse, instead of Malta, for his 
rendezvous. 

Our officer returned from Cadiz on the 
sixth of November; and having alloted the 
Argus, captain Hull, to the Gibraltar station, 
and disposed of his other force, he procced- 
ed to Algiers, where he was to leave colonel 
Lear, the consul general. On the 22d he 
sailed from Algiers for Syracuse; and on his 
voyage was informed of the disastrous loss 
of the Philadelphia, captain William Bain- 
bridge. On the 31st of October, after pursu- 
ing a Tripoline corsair till she came to seven 
fathoms water, in beating off, she ran on a 
rock, not laid down in any chart, about four 
and a half miles from the town. Every exer- 
tion to get her off proved ineffectual. Mean- 
while she was attacked by numerous gun- 
boats, which she withstood for four hours, 
while the careening of the ship made the 
guns totally useless. Areinforcement coming 
off, and no possible means of resisting them 
appearing, the captain submitted to the hor- 
rid necessity of striking to his barbarous 
enemy. They took possession of the ship, 
and made prisoners of the officers and men, 
in number three hundred, with robbery, vio- 
lence, and insult. In forty-eight hours, the 
wind blowing in shore, the Tripolitans were 
able to get off the frigate, and having raising 
her guns, towed her into the harbour of 
Tripoli. The commodore apprehended the 
worst from this diminution of his force; a 
war with Turis, and perhaps with Algiers; 
at least, a protraction of the present war. 
He could nof but hope the government 
would repair this loss by another frigate in 
the spring, and also would furnish him with 
more small vessels or gun-boats. His idea 
of the amount and distribution of force to be 
desired, he mentions in a subsequent letter; 
observing, “ we ought to have a brig and 
schooner to cruise between Cape Bon and 
Sicily; a brig or schooner off Cape Margaret, 
to the south of Tripoli; a brig on the coast 
of Calabria; two frigates, with one schooner 
and some gun and mortar boats, before Tri- 
poli, and a brig and schooner to cruise from 
Derne to Bengaza. With such a force, so 
disposed, Tripoli might soon be brought to 
any terms we might please to dictate.” 

[To be continued. ] 
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It is the sign of a frivolous mind to study 
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For the Repertory. 
CASTLE OF ALTENHEIM, 
OR 
THE MYSTEROUS MONK. 
A TALE. 
CHAPTER IV: 
A tale of strange and terrible occurrence! 
SPIRIT OF THE WOOD. 
A fury crawl’d from out Ais horrid cell, 
The bloodiest minister of death and hell. 
BLACKMORE. 
“ T was born,” began Minda, “ in this very 
cottage. My father was one of the vassals of 
Altenheim; but esteemed more. as a friend 
than a servant by the lord Rodolfo, the father 
of the present noble count Altenheim your 
ladyship’s father. 
He had been the count’s companion in 
war, and had the happy fortune twice to save 
his master’s life, for which the count was 
by no means ungrateful; but gave him this 
cottage and the lands around it, absolving 
him from all allegiance except what his 


\friendship and love dictated.” 


> 


“ That was a noble recompence,” inter 
rupted Amelia. 

“ Noble indeed, my lady,” returned Min- 
da, and proceeded with her story. “ My 
father, who had long loved Geraldine, a 
female attendant upon the lady Emmeline, 
your ladyship’s grand mother, now found 
himself in a situation to be completely happy 
with her, and confiding his desires to his 
lord, count Redolfo not only consented to 
the union but condescended to give my 
mother to my father, his faithful Stadtsburgh. 

Upon this marriage they removed to this 
cottage where they lived for two years; at 
the end of which time I was borr, and, as I 
have often heard my father say, the happi- 
ness of my parents was greatly increased by 
that event. This felicity was, however, des- 
tined soon to end; for, two years after my 
birth, my poor mother died, leaving my father 
disconsolate for her loss, with no tie to bind | 
him to existence but the helplessness of 
his infant daughter. That daughter doomed 
to be the cause of his death!” 

Here the good woman, almost overcame 
by the recollection of past events, burst into 
a flood of tears. 

“ You amaze and afflict me, my dear Min- 
da,” exclaimed Amelia, affectionately taking 
the hand of the cottager, and sweetly kissing 
her sorrow furrowed visage. “ You amaze 
and afflict me. 1 conjure you proceed and 
unsay those words; you could not have been 
the cause of your father’s death!” 

“ Suffer this storm of recollection to sub-: 
side, my dear lady,” returned Minda, “ and 








you shall hear all.” After a few moments 
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pause she continued her story to the follow- 







ing effect. 

“ After the death of my affectionate mother, 
whose loss I was too young to feel, my 
father confided me to the care of a female 
relation and again accompanied count Ro- 
dolfo to the wars. A short time after their 
absence the lady Emmeline was delivered 
of ason, the present lord of Altenheim. 

I being now about four years old, was re- 
ceived into the castle and had the happiness 
of nursing your dear father and passing my 
time in finding amusements for infant years.” 

«“ No wonder, then,” said Amelia, “ that 
my father loves you so, my good Minda.” 

“ He had still greater cause,” continued 
Minda, “ for I saved his life.” 

“ His life!” echoed Amelia in astonish- 
ment. 

“ Yes,” returned the mother of Florival, 
for one day, having been laid on his couch 
asleep, I was called away for something by 
the lady Emmeline, and upon returning I 
found asnake encircled round his neck!” 

“ Merciful heaven!” exclaimed Amelia. 

“ I shrieked for help,” proceeded Minda, 
“ but shrieked in vain, for the nursery was 
so far distant from the servant’s apartments, 
that they could not hear me; and the lady 
Emmeline had taken a walk into the gardens 
of the castle. Terrified at the idea of his thus 
perishing, I seized a knife that lay on the 
table in the ‘room, and frantically thrusting 
it between the viper and the infant, he fell, 
divided into several pieces, on the floor!” 

«“ Heroic Minda!” cried the heiress of 
Altenheim. 

«“ Overcome with terror at his danger,” 
continued Minda, “and I believe with joy at 
having saved him, I dropped the weapon and 
fainted upon the floor. Soon after the lady 
Emmeline entered the room, and perceiving 
her son covered with blood, me lifeless, the 
knife by me, and no appearance of respira- 
tion from her son, her feelings can be bet- 
ter felt than described. Her shrick recalled 
my wandring senses, and the young count 
began to revive. I started up, seized the 
infant in my arms, and exclaimed, “ He 


199 


lives, he lives! 


| been to dispose of some of the overplus 
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ed a wound which rendered him ever after 
unfit for actual service in the field. Expres- 
sions of gratitude were renewed to me from 
the count, and soon afterI retired from the 
castle to this cottage with my father. Here 
we resided, tilling our little farm and living 
upon the produce of it, which, together with 
the bounty of the count, enabled us to live 
completely beyond the reach of want, until 
I was about eighteen years old; during which 
time I had many suitors, who solicited my 
hand, but as I could never consent to give 
my hand unless my heart accompanied the 
gift, I remained single. Here ends my happy 
story,” proceeded Minda, “ for all that fol- 
lows is but afflictive and tremendous. One 
day, ah! when the sun set that day, my hap- 
piness set with him for ever!” 

“ Your tale is indeed interesting!” inter- 
rupted Amelia. 

“ Were not these circumstances,” said 
Minda, “ partly linked with my knowledge 
of Florival, I should not have trespassed on 
your ladyship’s patience. But to proceed:— 
As my father and myself were once re- 
turning from Dusseldorp, whither we had 


productions of our farm, night overtook us 
as we entered the forests of Altenheim about 
five or six miles from the castle, then cele- 
| brated for their being infested with banditti, 
that became a terror to the surrounding 
| country. 

As we were poor and of course no tempt- 
ing object for the robber’s fury, we passed 
without much fear until we had penetrated 
about a mile into the forest, when our ears 
were struck with continued deep and heart 
rending groans, that seemed to issue from 
some poor wretch not far distant from us.” 

“ T shake with terror?” cried Amelia look- 
ing anxiously round the cottage. 

“ Dispel your terrors, my lady, there is 
no danger here,” said Minda, and proceeded 
with her story. 

“ As my father carried a lantern, we were 
enabled to see our way clearly; I therefore, 
terrified almost to phrenzy, conjured my 
father to proceed with all possible increase of 
our speed, as we could not assist the sufferer 








When the first emotions of grief, joy, and 
surprise were over, I informed the countess 
of the truth. She took me in her arms, called 
me her preserver and overwhelmed me with 
expressions of gratitude. And, believe me 
lady, those who have experienced the felicity 
of being thanked by the mother for the 
preservation of her child, will never hope 
for a more rich reward. 

Soon, after this event the count and my 
father returned from the wars, alier an ab- 


sence of fiye years, the latter haying receiv- 





| be it who it may. But he, whose soul never 
! shrunk at any danger, and whose heart never 
heard the sigh of distress without affording all 
the relief in his power, refused to leave the 
spot until he had discovered from whence the 
groans proceeded. Giving me the lantern, 
he drew his rapicr, and we began our search, 
which was not continued jong, before, bleed- 
ing from a wound in his breast, we beheld 
a knight, as we supposed, lifeless on the 
ground.” 
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“ QO! happy had been my life,” exclaimed 
Minda, “ had I never beheld that man; or, 
if beholding him, we had left him to perish!” 
“ Indeed, Minda?” said Amelia. 

“ To him I owe all my griefs,” .rejoined 
Minda; “ tis from him that all my sorrows 
have arisen. But, my lady, you shall hear: 
Nothing could exceed the surprize and pity 
of my father, when he beheld the wretch 
before him, nor could any thing exceed my 
terror. 

(To be continued. ) 
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For the Repertory. 


THE CABINET. No. XLIV. 
Dimidium facti, qui cxpit habet. 
Horace. 
The reader, I am confident, will not re- 
lish the following letter the less, because I 
have not chosen to say a word of any kind’ 
about it. PETER PEACEABLE. 
Sir, 

Although entirely unknown to you; I do 
not hesitate to send you this little history of. 
my life. It may have its uses, and therefore 
please to make a cabinet of it. 

I was born in the midst of opulence and 
fashion. My mother, with a thousand bril- 
liant qualities, had one failing, and that was 
a most unreasonable pleasure she took in 
gratifying the improper wishes of her child. 
My father, unfortunately, was one of those 
good-natured souls who yield up their na- 


the hands of their cara sfosas; and think 
themselves happy in the matrimonial har- 
ness while the reins are held by their rule- 
loving wives. My mother, in short, had the 
whole charge of my education; and as fate 


child, you may suppose she had ample time 
to look to it. As soon as I had arrived at that 
age when my mother supposed I had began 
to think and could receive instruction, she, 
very condescendingly, undertook to initiate 
me herself into the mystery of a, b, c, &c. 
This, at the expense of half a dozen primers 
and a few floods of bitter tears, I at length, 
comprehended; and at the expiration of three 
months from the commencement of my 
course of study, I had absolutely learned to 
repeat the whole alphabet backwards and 





delighted my fair instructress herself. 

As soon as it was judged proper, my 
mother procured masters to instruct me in 
those higher branches of literature which 
would have been highly unfashionable and 
impolite had she engaged in them, First 
came Monsieur Nimbletoe, under whom I 
was to learn to dance; a thing though utter- 








“ Unhappy destiny!” sighed Amelia. 
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Organization of one of my feet, my doating 
mama declared should be accomplished. 
This exercise was so extremely disagreeable 
on account of the fatigue it occasioned, that, 
at the expiration of three months, I pre- 
vailed on my mother to release me from 
the experiments of M. Nimbletoe, who was 
eternally trying, by keeping me hour after 
hour in the stocks, to shape my foot to his 
fancy, and make it capable of pliantly slip- 
ping into the first position, which you know 
is the very foundation step to the science of 
dancing. _ 

As it is unnecessary to be more particular 
about this period of my life, I shall merely 
say that masters of all arts and sciences were 
procured for my benefit, but as I seldom 
thought proper to rise from bed or my chair 
to attend them, and as I employed very little 
rind when I did attend them, I found my- 


self at twenty more ignorant than many lads ! 


of fifteen. 

{ was now introduced into the most fash- 
ionable societies, and. having an empty head 
and overflowing pocket, soon acquired all 
the vices which were then in vogue. I was 
present at all horse races and staked largely 
upon my own judgment. I visited every 
resort of fashionable indolence; played at 
billiards to excess, and, in short, supported 
the don ton in the most approved and gen- 
tee] style. I was sought after by the most 
polished bucks and genilemen sharpers, 
among whom my character stood high as 
generous and noble in the extreme. 

Jn one of my excursions to a neighbour- 
ing state I fell violently in love with a very 
amiable end beautiful lady, but of no fortune; 
who finding no objection to my family or 
myself, condescended to bestow upon me 
her hand. I returned in triumph with my 


to introduce her in the circle of my friends, 
and to make her and myself the envy of all 
the bells and beaux in town. Think then 
with what horror I learned that my father 
had died suddenly and left a fortune so im- 
poverished by the expenses of his family, as 
to be quite insufficient even for the support 
of my mother: my wife and myself were also 
dependant on it. What was 1 to do! untaught 
in any art or professesion by which I might 


support my wife and parent, I found myself 


within the jaws of poverty, and obliged, as 


. " 
—_—— to bear with the cpranes of those i 


ship. 1 was ‘eter tempted to paresis 
that life which had now become so disfrust- | 
ing and painful by my unexpected fall. To | 
this fall, however, I owe the serenity of my | 


*¢ - . tt 
present life. I began seriousiy \o think of | 


conquering my natural indolence and the 





mistaken notions in ‘which I had béed edu- 
cated. I collected together the remains of 
my father’s fortune, and having joined it 
to that of an industrious and deserving young 
man, soon acquired knowledge enough of 
the business to experience no mortification 
and was enabled to support my wife and |} 
mother very decently. 

Some years of indefatigable industry, such 
as I once thought myself incapable of per- 
forming, raised me to a handsome com- 
petence which I am now enjoying in the 
bosom of retirement. I endeavour by reflec- 
tion and books to remove the false preju- 
dices of early life, and to give my powers 
to the acquirement of knowledge and the 
practice of virtue. Drawn by a thousand 
social ties, and blest with athousand domes- 


whose path is smooth to the feet, and the 


ihat can please the eye, or charm the mind. 
The little vexations I meet with on the road 
I drown in the draught of innocent pleasure; 
and I can safely say that with half the money 
and apparent means of comfort, late years 
have brought me more real happiness than 
ever I enjoyed in the society of the rich, the 
thoughtless, and the gay. I am, &c. 
EDMUND MOORVILLE. 


—_e 
For the Repertory. 


“Honour is the subject of my story.” 


it. It comprehends all the various qualities 





without the least hesitaiion break through 
| all the bonds which it has prescribed, bas 
been considered as one in whom no depend- 
ence could be afterwards placed. Though 





some share of it, yet how much they possess 
|is seen by their conduct, and the motives 
| by which they are governed. It cannot be 
_ supposed that the portion which every man 
possesses is always guided by a right prin- 
| ciple, nor that itis equal in the same degree || 
| with that of others. This may also be said of 
nations; some have a great sense of honour, 
| while others appear to be entirely destitute 
| of it. This may be accounted for in their 

different natures, and a greater part may be 
\ attributed to the climate of their country. 








| . However nobie honour is, yet some have 
i possessed a kind which is base and despica- 


ble. It originated from a malicious disposi- 
tion, and was generally directed to objects 
which served to increase it. Their: conduct 
was directly contrary to that which true 
honour demands, and they disregarded all 
the incentives to virtue which it offered. In 
this sense it has been perverted to a great 
j Portes for instead of that true sense of 
| honour which every heroic mind-possesses, 
a certain kind has arisen which has been 
| stigmatized and derided as false notions by 
|pious men. What I here mean has been 
| generally termed duciling, which is sup- 
| posed to be the quickest and most honour- 
| able way of terminating disputes. It surely 
jis the most ‘expeditious, but by far the most 
uncivilized and inhuman. What reason can 





tic endearments, life is a delightful journey | 


scenery around beautifully variegated with all 
y g§ 


every one has laid claim to some portion of | 


that adorn the human mind, and is founded | 
upon principles which in themselves are 
noble, It has been esteemed so highly, that 
beloved Laura to my native city, intending j even life, in a great degree, has been dec- | 
pendent upon it, and that person who could | 


the greatest part of mankind pretend to have 


be assigned why affairs of honour are decid- 
ed in this manner? It is commonly attributed 
to a misunderstanding of real honour; for 
this does not consist in murdering: our fel- 
low men, but in endeavouring to do him 
good, and regulating our own conduct by a 
| strict adherence to virtue. But the advocates 
of duelling may say, “we will be called 
| cowards if we do not resent our injured 
| honour.” A coward, we know, is the most 
approbrious name. But is it cowardice to 
| refuse killing a man! and is it consistent 
with true honour and the dictates of con- 
science to murder him? Every rational being 
will allow itis unworthy of any person, who 
lays claim to the name of a christian, to at- 
| tempt settling disputes by hazarding his life. 











In every age of the world, honour has || These pretensions to honour are grouncifess, 
ever accounted a most noble principle, and | 


and on no account can they be supposed to 
arise from a humane and generous heart. 
| No vice has been so often endeavoured 
to be suppressed as this: it is a barbarous 
|| custom which has received the sanction of 
| time, and is an express violation of the laws 
| of heaven. Honour has been paralized by a 
practice which has spread its baneful in- 
fluence over every quarter of the globe. In 
every feature of it we see instances of pre- 
meditated revenge, which characterizes the 
disposition of savages. Laws have been 
enacted for the express purpose of check- 
ing its progress, and examples haye been 
| made’ in order to deter others from it. But 
| all attempts which have been made have 
| proved ineffectual, Revenge and the desire 
H of shedding the blood of man has prevailed. 
"Tine voice of reason, justice, and humanity 
| has been disregarded. Passion instils the 
\design of murder, and revenge executes. 
By an unaccountable circumstance, the prac- 
tice of duelling has descended to the pre- 
sent age. But in attentively observing the 
circumstances which have taken place, there. 
is a great probubijity of its being ulti- 
mately abolished. It would cease to produce 
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many calamities which society has felt for | 


so long atime. Every. motive which humani- 
ty can urge, calls loudly for its entire sup- 
pression. 

It cannot but be a matter of joy to every 
sensible person, to observe what laws are in 
force for the checking of its progress, and 
if they should be put in their utmost rigour, 
events of this kind might cease to happen. 
It is greatly hoped, that the measures which 
have been taken to stop its increase may 
prove effectual, and tend to destroy a cus- 
tom which has been the cause of so much 
distress in the world. AMICUS. 





For the Repertory. 
STRIKING PROOFS OF THE TRUTH OF A 
FUTURE ST ATE. 
Translated from the French of Masillon by Gregory 
Gravity: 
If all is to end with us, if man is to ex- 
pect nothing after this life, if this is our pro- 
per sphere and the only felicity that we can 


| he would have appeared upon the earth but 


alow? that you are made for heaven: that 
your heart is greater than the world: that the 
earth is not your proper sphere: and that 
all to you is nothing, which is not God? 
Answer if you can: or rather interrogate 
your heart and you will be faithful. 

If there will not be a future state, what 
design worthy of his wisdom could have in- 
fluenced God to create men! What! would 
he have had no other view in forming them, 
than in forming beasts? Man! that being so 
noble, whe is endued with such high ideas, 
such vast desires, such great sentiments; 
susceptible of love, of truth, of justice: man 
alone of all creatures capable of a serious 
destiny, of knowing, and of loving the Autho: 
of his being: that man made but for the earth: 
to pass a small number of days like a beast, 
in frivolous occupations, or sensual plea- 
sures! he would not fulfil the purposes oi 
his being, in playing so contempubie a part: 


to present a spectacle laughable, and wor- 





promise ourselves, why are we not happy | 
here? If we are born but for the pleasures | 
of the senses, why cannot they satisfy us? and | 


thy of pity! and after that he would return to 
his native nothingness, without having made 
any use of that vast mind, and that elevated 





| 
why do theyalways leave a fund of disgust 
and sorrow in our hearts? If a man is not | 
above a brute, why does he not pass his days 
like it, without care, without inquietude, 
without disgust, without sadness, in the en- 
joyment of the senses, and the flesa? If man 
has to expect but a temporal happiness, 
why is it not to be found upon the earth! 
whence comes it that riches vex him? that 
honours fatigue him? that pleasures weary 
him? that the sciences contounud him, and 
ifritate his curiosity without satisfying i: 
that reputation tortures, and embarrasses 
him? and that all these cannot fill the im- 
mensity of his heart, but still leave him 





heart, which the Author of his being had given 
| him. O! God! where would have been your 
wisdom here, to have made so great a work 
but to glut the ravages of time: to have placed 


history of kingdoms and of empires, hear 
those who return from the most remote isle 
ands: the immortality of the soul has always 
been, and it is yet the belief of all the na- 
tions of the universe. The knowledge of a - 
single God is not so general: bis glory, his. ~ 
power, his immensity, have been annihilated 
(if I may use the expression) in the hearts 
and minds of men; but the sentiment of the 
immortality of their souls has. never been 
effaced from their hearts. They all figure 
to themselves, a region that our souls will 
inhabit after death; and in forgetting God, 
they have not been able to forget them- 
selves. Or, whence comes it, that men, so 
different in temper, worship, country, sen- 
timents, even in figure, and who hardly ap- 
pear to be of the same species, nevertheless 
all agree in this one point, all wish to be 
immortal? This is no delusion: for how will 
you account for the agreement in it of men, 
of every age, and every country? It is not 
a prejudice of education, for the manners, 
customs, and worship, which commonly im- 
plant prejudices, are not the same among 
every people: the sentiment of immortality 
is common to them all. It is not a sect; for 
besides that, it is the universal religion of 
the world. This doctrine has had no chief, 
nor protector: men are persuaded of it 











men upon the earth, but to make wanion 
essays of your power, and refresh your leis- 
ure by that variety of spectacle. 

In fine, if all dies with the body, what is 
| it that has been able to persuade all men, 
of every age, and every country, that their 
souls were immortal? what has inspired man- 
kind with such a strange idea of immor- 
tality?’ Would a sentiment so remote from 
the nature of man, if born but for the gratifi- 





something to desire? All other created things, 
contented with their destiny, appear happy, 
after their wishes, in the situation in which 
the Author of nature bas placed them: the 
stars tranquil in the firmament, quit not their 
abode to enlighten an other earth: the earth, 
regular in its motions, attempts not to take 
the place of the stars: the animals crawl in 
the country without envying the fate of mai 


who inhabits cities and sumptuous places: } 


the birds sport in the air without thinking 
that any creatures on earth are happier than 
themselves. All is, ina manner, happy in 
the place assigned to it by nature. Man alone 


is restless, and discontented: man alone is 


a prey to his desires; torn by his fears; pun- 
ished by his hopes, and becomes sad and 
unhappy in the midst of his enjoyments: 
man alone meets with nothing here below, || 
on which to fix his heart. Wuy is this? O! 
man! Is it not becutise you are misplaced 


cation of his passions, have been able to pre- 
| vail upon the earth? For if man, like a beast, 
| is made but for the inheritance of time, noth- 
| ing would have been more incomprehensi- 
| ble to him, than the bare idea of immor- 
| tality. Would lumps of clay, animated to 
| have no object but a sensual felicity, ever 
have been able either to comprehend, or to 
conceive such noble sentiments, and such 
sublime ideas? Notwithstanding, that idea, 
astonishing as it is, has become the idea of 
all; that idea, so opposite even to our senses, 
when man apparently dies like a beast, is 
established throughout the earth: that senti- 
ment, which could not have been invented 
in the universe, has met with an universal 





themselves, or rather taught it by nature: 
and it alone, from the beginning of things, 
has passed from generation to generation, 
and is sill maintained upon the earth. Of 
you, who believe yourseives to be but a 
jump of clay, depart from the world in which 
you find none like you; go then and seek 
i another earth, men of a different kind, 
and similar to brutes, or rather look upon 
yourselves with horror, to find that you are 
alone in the universe, revolt against all nas 
ure in disavowing your own heart, and ace 
knowledge a sentiment common to all men, 
the common impression of the Author that 
created them. 


--—— +o 
For the Repertory. 


THE PROPITIATION,: 
BOOK IL. 
Continued. 
ARGUMENT. 
Coming of Elijah, in the person of John the Baptist: 


The terrors of Chemos at beholding him: The 
baptism of our Lord. 


The prophet said, and in obédience, came, 

If nut in form, in spirit still the same, 

The Heaven directed baptst, and before 155 
The Christ appeared, hug brigist commission bore, 





| 

| reception in the bosoms of all nations; the 
| most Savage, as well as the most cultivated; 
| the most polite, as well as the most rude; 
| the most unfaithful, as weil asthe most sub- | 
i missive to faith. For look back, even to the | 























A camel’s hair, alone lus budy sinelds 
| From the hot winds that sku across the fields: 
’ 





birth of time, survey all nations, read the 4 From the loose sione or aleuac 


A leatuern girdle o’er tus waist he bow, 


aound; 160 


SOt, 


| That held his garment, tighuy clasp'd 


| No triendiy sandals shelter 9 vc 45° 


ive 


CVUS mcul; 








No covering closed from solar beams his head; 
Locusts and honey were his only bread. 
O! that like him, I felt my bosom fired, 
My mind enlighten’d and my soul inspired; 
Then, like to him, the glorious trump Id blow; 
Call dying creatures from the brink of wo; 
» Jesus, would sing thy grace in nobler strain, 
Till the loud echo shook the conscious main; 
The conscious main the echo should rebound, 
And list’ning nature catch the joyful sound! 
Where Jordan rolls along his varying tide,* 
The baptist stood; repent, repent, he cried: 
Fly from your sins, obey the high command, 175 
For know, the kingdom of dread Heaven’s at hand! 
Listen and learn, the sharp and glitt’ring blade, 
To the deep root of ev’ry tree is laid; 
What brings forth evil fruit shall feel its ire, 
Then burn forever in a quenchless fire! 
Tis true, with water, I indeed baptize, 
Bat think not potence in that water lies, 
To cleanse the soul from all corrupting sin; 
The powerless water cannot cleanse within: 
But he who follows me, th’ eternal Son, 
Whom Moses wrote of and whom I forerun, 
He shall, if you the mighty act desire, 
Baptize you with the Holy Ghost and fire! 
Th’ eternal God, whose fan is in. his hand, 
To purge the earth at his supreme command; 190 
Whose sons, like wheat, shall all be gathered in, 
And saved alike from sorrow and from sin: 
But all who scorn and disavow his name, 
Shall burn like chaff amid a deathless flame! 
Now on a rock that spread its basis nigh, 
And rear’d its awful eminence on high, 
Hell’s dark commissioner had ta’en his stand, 
And gazed delighted round the promised land; 
Which his deluded fancy pictured given 
A prey to hell, apostatized from Heaven! 200 
His eyes in wand’ring reach’d the crowded flood, 
Where holy John in fond employment stood; 
The fiend beheld him with a dreadful glare, 
And roaring shook his pinions on the air! 
Wrathful he heard the doctrines that were taught, 
§ With peace and pardon, to the guilty, fraught; 206 
§ Foreboding terrors fill’d his swelling breast, 
» And lab’ring groans his agony express’d! 
3) Disturb’d he view’d the various scene, but still 
Maintained his posture on the tow’ring hill. 210 
=) Meanwhile, from Galilee, the Saviour hied, 
To bend his sacred head in Jordan’s tide. 
™ Hail! sacred stream, that saw a God descend 
And low beneath thy lucid surface bend! 
Me Had’st thou been conscious who thy base had trod, 
fe Shrunk had thy stream before th’ incgrnate God! 116 
M Like that vast deep which Moses bade ditide, 
Hi, And roll its billows harmlessly aside! 
t) Or like that stream which saw the Godhead shine, 
©) In Cana’s realm, and blush’d itself to wine. 220 


* Maundrell says “ The river Jordan may be said 
g to have two banks.After having descended the outer- 
} mdst, you go about a furlong upon the level strand 
before you come to the immediate bank of the river. 
This second bank is so beset with bushes and trees, 
such as tamarisks, willows, oleanders, &c. that you 
B can see no water till you have made your way 
Mm through them. In this thicket, anciently, several 
sorts of wild beasts were accustomed to harbour 
themselves; whose being washed out of their covert 
by the overflowings of the river, gave occasion to 
® that allusion of the prophet Jeremiah, (chap. xlix. 
m.29. and |. 44.) “ He shail come up like a lion from 
the swelling ef Jordan.” 
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| And as he hagtens nearer, dreads the less; 
| "Lill his embraces every doubt remove, 





The baptist saw the Saviour, now, draw near, 
While heavenly glories round his brow appear; 
A blaze of brightness ambient o’er his head, 
Lambent its all divine effulgence shed! 

The hosts beheld him with a pale alarm; 225 
But he whose soul with heavenly grace was warm; 
Behold he cried, the righteous Lamb of God, 
Who rules creation by his mighty nod; 

He comes to wash the sinner’s guilt away, 
And train the spirit for the realms of day! 
This is the man of whom Jehovah said, 
Woman thy seed shall bruise the serpent’s head! 
Like one whom silence and the hour of night, 
To deeds of midnight violence, invite, 


230 


Within the heart that sin and guilt have cursed;) 
With hope of black success delighted grows, 
And his dark breast with fiendlike rapture glows! 
But disappointment following close behind, 
And just detection thunder on his mind; 240 
Despairing now, he heaves his labouring breath, 
And his heart sickens at the coming death! 
Ev’n so pale Chemos, whose lascivious soul, 
Gave willing way to fiendlike hope’s control; 
Hope, that as he so long remain’d on earth, 
And found no emblem of the Saviour’s birth, 
Hell was deceived, and all the sounds she fear’d, 
Where but the sounds her inward terrors rear’d; 
But the dread words the new Elijah spoke, 
Like bursting thunder on his senses broke; 
His hollow eyes emit a deadlier glare, 
And his soul sickens with a new despair! 
Now see the Lord approach the sacred stream, 
While love and mercy from his visage beam! 255 
They who beheld him, distantly, with fear, 
Dismiss their terrors as he hastens near! 
And thus the conscious wretch whom sins oppress, 
Whose days no peace, whose nights no slumbers 
bless, 
Beholds the God at distance, cloth’d in ire, 
Bearing the vengeance of devouring fire; 
But as he approaches, views, with glad surprize, 
Pardon and mercy beaming from his eyes; 
Fear from his bosom finds a swift egress, 
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And fear, O! wonder, is transform’d to love! 

Jesus approaching asks the sacred rite, 

While all stand wond’ring at the glorious sight; 
The God requests to bend beneath the wave, 270 
The lowly emblem of his future grave, 

So ’neath the waves of death the body lies, 

And after his example, so shall rise. 

The tutor’d baptist saw the God, and cries, 
While weeping pleasure sparkles in his eyes, 275 
I, Il have need to be baptized of thee, 

And com’st thou, mighty personage, to me? 


| Forbid it, O! my soul! the God descend, 


And low beneath the yielding water bend? 
None hear the Lord the baptist’s words deny, 280 
But with pursuasive eloquence reply: 
Yet suffer it to be so now, for still 
Tis mect we should all righteousness fulfil. 
Then, then he suffer’d him, the dread command, 285 
The conscious servant dares not to withstand; 
What holy pleasure fill’d his joyful mind, 
Baptizing then the Saviour of mankind! 

(To be continued.) 
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There is a candour in true yirtue which 








cannot be counterfeited. 


With hope, (for hope has often times been nursed | 
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For the Repertory. 
SATIRE, No. IX, BY WALTER WIGGLE. 


I think I said, some time ago, 

That frequently I play’d the beau; 

Now this is true, and these warm nights, 
When home is parch’d of all delights, 
Young female creatures, in my care, 

Oft walk about to catch the air, 

Or visit or do what they please; 

(From home their tongues can fan a breeze; 
And they from it can cooly flutter, 
When there they’d melt away to butter.) 
Last night, as in our rout it laid, 

A while at Mrs. Gab’s we staid; 

*I'was the girl’s wish, and men, they say, 
Have but to bow, and to obey. 

Two dealing lads, her finest room 

Fill’d with segars’ impure perfume, 
Who laid some merchandizing plan, 

In ev’ry varied scene of man; 

O’er Afric’s sands, Hindostan’s plain, 
And e’en the isles that speck the main; 
Talking of sugars, dry goods, teas, 

How hard on them were these decrees 
Which put the world in such a fuss, 
Till they at length proceed thus: 


* Richard, I often think,” said one, 
** As through this busy world I run, 
Of people elbowing about, 
Sore tow'rds the croud, some to get out, 
What each is after; still I find 
*Tis gain invigorates the mind, 
And gives the puny mortals sway, 
To cut, or hack, or force his way 
Through thick and thin, without dismay. 
This will the leading star be found 
Of ev’ry wretch that treads life’s round, 
But one, and that’s an author, now 
Why singe o’er midnight’s lamp, his brow, 
Why fortune’s golden gifts refuse, 
To harbour with a beggar’d Muse, 
Why he will hold his steady course, 
Unaw’d by fear}unmov’d by force, 
O’er,plains unfruitful, desert, drear, 
I’ve labour’d long in vain to hear. 
Oft o’er his soul-seducing pages 
I’ve sigh’d with wo, and. swell’d with rage, 
And pleasures felt, I must confess, 
That seem’d the cares of life to bless, 
And strew o’er sorrows thorny bed, 
Down, fit to rest despair’s cold head; 
Or soaring fancy to inspire 
With sparkles of celestial fire. 
Yet for all this, keep it from me, 
For I would not an author be, 
E’en should I cross time’s gloomy sea; 
For never could I quench the flame 
Of interest, with a watery fame. 
And yet I love a poet still, 
For be his failings what they will, 
He oft enchants the sense with song, 
And hurries misery along, 
Loaded with cool reflection’s curse, 
Before the torrent of his verse.” 

[This fellow has a fancy bright, 
But interest’s clouds create 4 night, 
Through which its flames but dimly rise, 
Its splendor dazzles us, and dies. 
Thus Walter thought, but spoke not, when 
The other silence broke again: ] 
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“ Charles, I have heard you, but you seem | 
Like one in a delirious dream, 70 
Sure such your thoughts can never be; 
Admire you authors! set me free 

From such a horrible suspense, 

And prove your judgment, and your sense.” 

Charles could not answer, for the dame, 
Old Mrs. Gab, burst in a flame, 

To this effect: “ I do declare, 

This nonsense I can hardly bear, 

You board with me ’tis true, dear sits, 
But when you praise these stupid curs, 
These mastiffs that the good affright, 

And prowl and howl, and snarl and bite, 
These stiff ungovernable fools, 

That scorn society’s mild rules;” 

(Here, poor old soul, she was so wrath, 85 
She stopp’d for breath o’erwhelm’d with froth.) 
** And like some old discarded parrot, 

Roost in, and filthify the garret: 

These cranes, these turkey-buzzards, these—” 
* No more good madam if you please;” 90 
Said a grave merchant stepping in, 

That heard her this sweet list begin, 

*¢ But in one word their names to tell, 
These pole-cats for I vow they smell; 

(’T was said, but it cannot be penn’d 

For dé@®ncy it would offend.) 

*¢ In short” said he, “ they all should rot, 
Forgetting men, by men forgot.” 

Charles said no more, Richard look’d glad, 
For once was Walter Wiggle mad, 100 
For though a bard, I was not known, 
Thus all neglected and alone, 

Cramm’d and unnoticed in a corner, 

To hear each lilly-liver’d scorner, 

Was quite too much, but tell me, pray, 
In her own house what could I say 

To raging Mrs. Gab, and all 

The heroes raising this cabal? 

Therefore since my wild tongue was tied, 
Which speaking would have been defied, 
1 bore it, till the girls should come, 

To go a walking, or go home; 

For they were in a room behind, 

With young Miss Gab, entranced to find 
Some fresher folly, just come o’er 

From gaudy France, or England’s shore. 
At length they came, and sober hearted 
I tipp’d my hat, and we departed. 

Charles partly says the truth, thought I, 
We buz one moment, and we die, 

It seems as though we were but born 
To be through life the dezgar’s scorn; 
Unnoticed as the gnats that play, 
Self-pleased, in sol’s meridian ray: 
And if, as fancy sooths the brain, 

Like phoenixes we rise again, 

All that e’er breathe our airy name, 
Are languid blasts of cold mouth’d fame. 
But be it so: who but desires 

Yo hang at times, o’er fancy’s fires? 
And who that once has felt their glow, 
But smiles at all base cares below, 

Or wings expanded loves to rise, 

To range with her the midnight skies, 
And leaving wondering crouds behind, 
Outstrip the couriers of the wind? 
Thus soaring high the enchanted pair, 
Peopling with fairy forms, the air 

In ecstacy’s wild vortex whirl’d, 

Look down upon, and scorn the world. 
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PHILADEPHIA REPERTORY. 








There is a story recorded of an Indian, 
who being tied to the stake, to be burnt, for 
a misdemeanor, a Franciscan friar persuad- 
ed him to turn christian and then he would 
go to heaven. The Indian asked him, 
“ whether there were any Spaniards in 
heaven?” “ Certainly,” answered the friar, 
“ its full of them.” The poor dying Indian 
answered, and these were his last words, “ If 
that’s the case, I had rather go to Hell, than 
have any more of their company.” 

a 

A certain barrister, having a louse on his 
face in court, Mr. Curran took notice of it 
to him: the other rather pettishly answered, 
‘ Surely, Curran, you joke.’—‘ Joke, sir, 
cried Curran, ‘by G—d, if you have many 
such Jokes as that in your head, I would 
advise you to crak them immediately.’ 

—— 

A Mistake. A lover, wishing to compli- 
ment his dulcinea, by intimating she was a 
celestial being descended on earth, unhap- 
pily called her a “ fallen angel.” Hive. 

— 


Once when John Kemble played Hamlet 
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profundity of his judgment will serve to 
give a correct idea of his communication. 





‘One,’ declares “ that instead of making | 


it a literary paper, by original picces; we 
make it a fulsome, nonsensical one, by insert- 
ing selected fiieces!” 

We would advise this mammoth in litera- 
ture, this Longinus in criticism, to peruse, 
for his improvement, a valuable little work 
called the Wew Guide to the English Tongue. 

To the public we could give some proofs 
of the respectability which our paper has ac- 
quired abroad, but as this would appear 
bombastical, we shall only say in commenda- 
tion of it, that, though we are convinceé it 
contains a great deal to censure, yet we have 
received no animadversions on it from those 
capable of judging, but from persons who 
thought to make the Repertory a medium 
through which to send their nonsensical 

| effusions into the world, but have been dis- 
appointed; and whose strictures, like those 
before us, have been distinguished for no- 
thing but profound ignorance, cy nical asper- 
sion and illiberal arrogance. 

The translation from Massillon, by our 














in the country: the gentleman who acted 
Guildenstern was, or imagined himself to 
be, a capital performer, Hamlet asked him, 
“ Will you play upon this pipe?” “ My lord 
I cannot.” “I pray you do.” “ Believe me I 
cannot.” “I do beseech you.” “ Well if 
your lordship insist upon it, I shall do as 
well as I can:” and to the confusion of Hamlet 
and the great amusement of the audience, 
he played God save the king. 
——_—— 

Suspect a tale-bearer, and never trust 
him with thy secrets who is fond of enter- 
taining thee with another’s. No wise man 
will put good liquor into a leaky vessel. 





—— 


PHILADELPHIA, 
SATURDAY, JULY 20, 1811. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

When the ‘judicious and the impartial 
offer opinions, which may lead an editor to 
the improvement of his work, they ought to 
be received with bonest thanks and heartfelt 
gratitude. But when the virulence of the 
ignorant, the illiberal, and the disappointed 
egotist is expressed, it deserves exposure 
from an editor, and contempt from the pub- 
lic, who will, in spite of such declamation, 
take the liberty of judging for themselves. 

In our last number we promised to no- 
tice the communication of ‘ Qne;’ buc on 
reperusing the piece, we do not think it 
worthy that attention which we had at first 














| friend Gregory, demands our highest enco- 
| mium, both for the correctness of the trans- 
lation and the sublime truth it establishes. 
Mankind in general have been firm in the 
belief of the immortality of the soul, and 
that individual who has attempted to con- 
trovert the fact, has been obliged, however 
reluctantly, to abandon his hypothesis. 

The essay of Amicus on Honour, we pub- 
lish with pleasure, and sincerely hope that 
his endeavours may have a tendency to check 
the infamous practice of duelling. 

The verses of Tyro, in one instance, 
savour of politics, therefore they cannot te 
inserted. 


——— 
MARRIED, 

On Tuesday evening last, by the Rey. 
Bishop White, Mr. Amos 1. Jones, mer- 
chant, té*Miss Jane Hamm, second daughter 
of Mr. James Hamm, all of this city. 

On Tuesday evening last, by the Rey. 
John Lindsay, Mr. Ballard Ammory, to Miss 
Frances Sharpe; Mr. Robert Bradley, to 
Miss Sally Sharfie; and Mr. George Roper, 
to Miss .4nn Sharpie, three amiable sisters, 
and only daughters. of Mr. Peter Sharpe, 
deceased, of Four Mile Creek, Virginia. 

ciliate 
Vincennes, Indiana, June 15, 

Indian Hostilities. We are informed by a 
gentleman from St. Louis, that about ten 
duys ago, a party of Indians (supposed to be 
the Putawatamies) attacked an American 














imagined, The following instance of the 


family living about 30 miles east of Cahokia, 
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home, the Indians killed one of their sons, 

and.took a daughter prisoner. When the 
. parents returned, an alarm was raised, and 
Captain Whitesides with a party of volun- 
teer Americans pursued the savages; on the 
third day they came up to a camp just de- 
serted by the Indians, where they found the 
daughter, tomahawked in sundry places, but 
still possessing life. In returning home with 
the girl, they met a party of Indians, of whom 
they killed two. 

Captain Whitesides and his patriotic party, 
in resuming their scouting, came up with 
a party of forty warriors! we say warriors, 
because they were unprovided with either 
horses or women—but captain Whitesides 
finding this number of savages too strong for 
his small band of citizens, found it prudem 
and advisable to retum to the settlements, in 
order to reinforce his volunteers, who, we 
are informed, are determined to extirpate the 
savages who infest the Illinois country. 

Our informant adds, that the citizens are 
moving into forts in every direction. 





<esttigpirses 
Poughkeepsie, New York, July 10, 1811. 

The Weather. The intensity of heat, dur- 

ing Wediesday, Thursday, and Friday last, | 

is supposed not to have been equalled in| 

this village since the settlement of the 


country. We regret that it is not in our jj 


power to give the degrees of heat during 
these three days; but such was the variation 
of the thermometers here, that an attempt 
of this kind would be extremely hazardous. 
One remarkable circumstance, however, is 
this, that the water in the Fallkill, #@clear, 
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rupning stream, of considerable magnitude, 


a little north of this village, became so heated | 


that cattle refused to drink thereof, and the 
fish therein died and floated in large quanti- 
ties upon the top of the water. 


—_— 


Rogues. Several recent attempts have been | 


made to swindle the banks, by strangers of 
gentec] appearance. A check, drawn by a 


Philadelphia bank, on the Mechanic’s Bank || 


~ of Baltimore, for 350 dollars, was very in- 
geniously altered to 3050, in words and 
figures, presented by a Frenchman, ap- 
parently 2! or 22 years of age, of slender 
person, fair complexion, and genteel ap- 
pearance. Suspicion induced delay, and dur- 
ing the first moments of inquiry he made off, 
without the money. Upon investigation, he 
appears to be one of a company of geniecl 
men not known in town. They were traced 
to an Inn, where one of them had ruined 
his coat, by spilling on it some liquid, which 
they use for eating the ink from the check, 
or other writing when they insert such words 
or AAgures, as may suit their dishonest yiews. 
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We regret that none of them haye been gee! 
apprehended. Baltimore Fed, Gaz, 

anittit 
As a proof of the ingenuity of Sheffield 
workmen, and the perfection to which cut- 
lery articles have been carried, we inform 
our readers, that a knife has been made at 
Messrs. Travis, Senior, and Co.’s shops, 
Red Hill, containing 17 articles, viz. three 
blades, button hook and saw, .leather-punch 
and screw-driver, box cork screw, hook and 
gimblet, two phleames, picker and tweezers, 
two lancets, with a ring at the head; the 
knife is only 11-16th of an inch long, and 
weighs one penny weight 14 grains. 

London paper. 
RI 
To render Cucumbers wholesome. 
Slice cucumbers into a basin of cool 
spring water, and it will not only make them 
by far more crisp and fine, but will also ren- 
der them much more wholesome, and effec- 
tually prevent their rising in the stomach. 
The water will completely extract and take 
away the pernicious juice of the cucumber, 
which is the principal cause of their so often 
disagreeing with the stomach. 
——— 

The following ludicrous circumstance is 
a fact, and has become the subject of ge. 
neral conversation: The son of a respect- 
able landholder, in the county ef Meath, 
had been strongly attached to the daughter 
ofa neighbouring farmer, but as she did not 
encourage his advances, he formed a reso- 
lution of seizing her by force; and as she 
daily went to see a favourite cow milked, 
that was the opportunity fixed on. The 
young lady’s brother, however, got intima- 
tion’ of his designs, and made them known 
to his sister, who as there was a striking 
resembiance in the persons, agreed that he 
should dress himself in her clothes, and at- 
tend the cow. When he had arrived at the 
spot four men jumped over the hedge, 
seized and carried off the supposed lady 
(though not without much apparent -resist- 
ance) toa chaise, which conveyed them to 
the bridegroom’s residence. 

The priest not being at home, the wed- 
ding was deferred till the next morning. In 
the mean time the lover’s mother tried to 
administer comfort to the distressed young 
lady, and in order to convince her that her 
son had no dishonourable intentions towards 
her, proposed that she should sleep that 
night with Aer daughter. The young ladies 
retired soon after the rest, when a ery of 
‘help!’ brought the parents to the door of 
their daughter’s room which the ravished 
fair one had previously fastened. The dis- 
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jail, where he now remains, and is to stand 
trial for ravishment; but as they cannot sub- 
stantiate the fact, from the circumstance of 


‘the old lady putting him into Aer daughter’s 


bed, he_has entered an action against them 
for false imprisonment. Dublin paper. 
¥ — 

HEALTH OFFICE, 


July 13th, 1811. 
Interments in the City and Liberties of Philadelphia, 
from the 6th to the 13th of July. 


Diseases. ad. ch. Diseases. ad. ch. 
Abscess 1 0 Fever, typhus 0 1 
| Apoplexy 8 0 Fever, hectic 0 1 
| Cancer 1 0 inflam. of hungs 0 2 
Cholera Morbus 0 16 Old Age 2 0 
Consump. oflungs 3 0 Palsy 2 06 
Convulsions 1 1 Rheumatism 1 0 
Diarrhea 3 0 Small pox, natural O 3 
Dropsy 1 0 Still born 0 2 
Dropsy inthe brain 0 4 Sudden 15 1 
Bebility 1 6 Unknown 01 
Drowned 0 1 - 
Dysentery 1 0 43° 82 
Drunkenness 1 0 -_ 
Fever 0 Total 75 
Fever, remittent 1 0 


Of the above there were, 


Under 1 25 Between 50 a 60 - 
Between 1 and 2 1 60 70~=2— 8 
2 5 3 70 80 3 

5” 10 1 80 90 1 

#0 ‘20 2 90 100 1 

20 30 9 100 110 1 

SJ. 40 15 _ 

40 50 8 Total 75 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o'clock. 12 o'clock. 3 o'clock. 


July 8 79 81 82 
9 80 84 87 

10 73 79 §1 

11 77 79 82 

12 74 76 77 

13 73 75 74 





TERMS OF THE RERERTORY. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly m advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

It shal] be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by ‘the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription will be received for less than a 
year. Those who do not notify us of their intention 
to discontinue at the close of one volume, will be 
considered as subscribing for the next. 

Any person wha shall procure seven subscribers 
and becume responsible for the payment, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Subscriptions and communications will be re- 
ceived at this office, and at the bookstore of Hel- 
lings and Aytken, Na. 40, North Second street. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 
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St. Mary’s chureh. 











